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THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD, 


——— 


A Sermon 


-BY SEBASTIAN STREETER. =_ 


« But now the righteousness of God without the _ law 
is manifested, bet | 
prophets. Even the righteousness of God, which; 
is aith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all 
themthat believe; for there is no difference.*—Ro- 
MANS B:; 21, 22. 


Tas text affords four topics of discourse. 

I. The righteousness of God, and itgynanifesta- 
tion without the law. 294, 548 

IT. The way in which this righteousness is wit- 
neszed by the law and the prophets.  * . 

II. How it 1s unto all, and upon all them that 
believe. _ *- : . 
of the phrase—there is no diff- 
Pe eon” >, A a 
n, ISgneant by the righteousness © 
God? On this question theological writers abound 
in speculation, in curious and refined definitions. 
Upon these, however, I shall not dwell. They 
generally perplex, instead of enlightening and in- 
structing the mind. Cruden says, Righteousness 
81onifies, "that perfection of the divine nature, 
whereby God 1s most just, and most holy 1n him- 
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.| speech, a righteous man.  Righteougn 
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ly righteousness, as though it were found im God 
\himself. If there be any possible difference, and 
there.unquestionably js, it consists in dive and 
in the constaney of its operations, and n6t in its 
abstract nature. ' 

Let us descend then, to our own world, and ex- 
amine this 8ubject as it is found in our own race. 
V hat 1s righteousness in man? I answer, it is a 
principle which inclines him to feel right and to 
do right. 'The heart which is right towards God 
and towards - man, is righteous towards God an 
towards man. "This then is the plain and true 


meaning of righteousness. Tt 'is right. It in- 


elines a man to feel right, to think right, to speak 


witneszed by the law and the\ right, and to act right. He who fails in these 


moral duties is not a righteous man ; but he who 
does them, works righteousness, and is, in the 
language of scripture, and in strict propriety of 
then, is 
s110ply, a principle of equity which mchines an in- 
teligent, 8ocial being to do what "is right and to 
avoid whatis wrong; to be true, not false; hones 
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not fraudulent ; kind, not cruel ; faithful, not faith- 


less, In the language of inspiration, *to render 
to all their due, tribute to. whom tribute, ens 


to whom custom, and honor to whom honor 
due,” Ina more condensed form, it is to *rende 
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God the. things that are. | 
things that are Fxen The 0 2 of the 
Savior is a little different in phraseology, but not. 
in Sense. * All things whatsocever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even 8&0 tot 
for this is the law and the prophets.” 
This definition gives a precise, and if I may 80 
speak, a tangible meaning to the phrase—righte- 


xf, and in all his dealings with his creatures, and } Divine nature, one which inclines him, and for= 


obseryes the strictest rules of equity. 2. The 
clemency, mercy, and goodness of God, 3. His 
truth and faithfujness in fulfilling and making 
good his promises. | 

Now these definitions are substantially correct, 
but still, they have too much amplification to make 
a gr and lasting impression upon common 
minds. They are not sufficiently concise and 


, 8Imple for tal purposes. TI have just repeat- 


ed these 


t efinitions, and I have done it. audi- 
bly and distinetly, but it is questionable whether 
one of my hearers has derived from them a dis- 


As. moral ap! 


and ect to its nature, any thing myst 
ous or puliar in it, and I am not certain that in 
1s view, It has any thing supernatural in it. 


88, in an angel, or a man, is as rea- 
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| priate period of time. But. 


ever will incline him, to do perfectly right with 
respect to every system and world, every interest 
and being, in all conditions, and in eyery period 
of their whole existence. Influenced by this 
principle, there will occur in the'whole circle and 
variety of his dealings, nothing wrong or unkind, 
evil or injurious. | FOO 
As the lawgiver and judge of the whole earth, 
and of the universe, it will incline him to do right. 
As the Father of intelligent beings, it will forever 
incline him to be good to all, and to exercise his 
tender mercies over all his works. As the pogse 
8or and friend . of perfect holiness, it will welin 
him to make an end of all sin. As a God oF orde 
and not of confusion, it will incline him *to recon» 
cile all things to himself.” . And, as.the source of 
life and blessedness, it will incline him to * 8wal- 
low up death in victory and wipe away. tears 
from off all faces. SOR? 5% 
These things will not be done in a moment, 
They are stupendous events. They are to be eff- 


judicious and orderly way, they require an appro- 
God has | 


these things, and his counsel will stand. He has 
|Srottiiged them, and he will bring them to pass. 


ousness of God. It is an essential property of the 
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,| ected by the use of means; and, to be done in a 
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©The word has gone out of his mouth in righteous- 
ness, and will not return to him void ; it will ac- 
complish his pleasure, and prosper in the thing 
whereto-he has gent it.' * In the dispensation of 


« the fulness of times, he will, assuredly, gather to- 
gethe 
in 
All 


one all things in Christ, both which are 
and which, are on earth, even in him.” 
things, his own righteousness, which 1n- 
cludes his mercy, and 'grace, and truth, will prompt 
him to accomplish; and who in view of them can 
avoid the exulting exclamation ; © Hallelujah, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. - His domin- 
ion ruleth oyer all.” * He is God over all blessed” 
and blessing * forevermore.” 

Now what it is that makes one thing righteous 
and another. unrighteous, one thing good and 
another evil, is a distinct question. It is notneces- 

 8arily involyed in the fact of their existence. We 
may understand the one, and remain ignorant of 
the other. It is an abstruse question upon which 
there has never been any thing like uniformity of 
opinion, There is till, a wide difference of 
opinion among theologians and moralists with re- 
—_ to the source whence moral principles derive 

eir nature and obligations; and the eriterion 
by which the genuine may be distinguished from 
the gpurious. That there are spurious religious 
andmmoral principles in circulation, there can be 
no more doubt than that there is counterfeit coin. 
All the trumpery and conflicting  vagaries which 
pass in the community for religion cannot be pure 
and vital godliness. The thing is impossble, 
Opposite emotions and actions cannot be of the 
8ame nature and tendency. This 1s self-evi- 
dent. 

But the question is, what makes one exercise 
of the heart and action of the life pure, and anoth- 
er impure ? In other words, and to give the ques- 
tion a more general form ; what makes, one action 

ight and another wrong ; one true and another 

e; one good and another evil? 'To this ques- 
tion different answers are given. Some contend 
that right and wrong, good and evil, truth and 
falsehood exist in the nature and fitness of things, 
and, * therefore, can be distinguished by a recur- 
rence to these sources of information, a candid 
and patient examination of the nature and fitness 
of things. Others, strenuously maintain that the 
wilt of God, without reference to the nature and 
fitness of things, is the proper standard, and the 
only true standard of right and wrong, good and 
evil. They x gs an action, or a principle is 
right and good because God wills and commands 
it, and another action, or principle wrong and evil 
because he wills it not and forbids it. 

Now that an action which God commands, or a 
pines which he approves, is good must be ad- 
Fin 1 on all hands; and that an action which he 
forbids, or a principle which he condemns, must 
be evil is equally certain. But till, we shall pro- 
bably find it extremely {difficult to perceive how 
the mere will of any being, arbitrarily exercised, 
can impart to an action, or a iS e, its essential 
qualities. We are acquainted wit 
which twill, of itself, can produce ezsenti 
ties. ar as our regearches exten 
er no 8uch power in mere will. It can give direc- 
tion and inclination to properties ; but, 80 far as 
we can perceive, it cannot produce. them. And 
is not, the will itself the voluntary exercise of 
principles which are previously resident in a 
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| rational being ? How then, can. will ded the 


qualities of principles, the exigtence'sf which wag- 
antecedent to, or at least coeval with its own 

The righteous man ills to do justly, 
uprightly in his intercourse with the worl 
does it because he is actuated by the pri 
righteousness. His will 1s a result of | 
ples in a 8tate of activity. 4 

The unrighteous man wills to d4@ 
deal dishonestly, and he does it, been 
actuated by the principles of unrighte&on 
His will is the result of his principles in'a 8tate of 
activity. 

The intemperate man wills to indulge his ap- 
petite for strong drink, and he does it, because he 
is actuated by the principles of intemperance, 
His will also 1s the result of his principles, in a 
state of activity. Remove these prineiples, and 
his will for excessive drinking will cease. 

So the thief wills to obtain his neighbor's prop- 
erty by unlawful means, and he purloins it, be- 
cause he 1s actuated by the principles of theft. 
His ill is a result of his principles. Remove his 
disposition to theft, and his will to pursue his un- 
lawful course will cease. | 

In the cases here enumerated, and for avght 
that appears, in all others, the actions are a result 
of the will, and the will itself a result of principles 


previously existing in the agents, and which are 


aroused to*a state of activity by circumstances. 
So if I mistake not, the will of God is a natural 
and neceggary result of the underived purity and 
perfection of his nature. God is a holy Being, 
and of cgurse, he is opposed to all sin, and sin- 
cerely wills the holiness of all his intelligegt crea- 
tion. He is the fountain of truth, and, therefore, 
opposed to all falsehood, and wills that we *speak 
the the truth every man to his neighbor.” He is 
*slow to anger and of great mercy,” and of course, 
he is opposed to all wrath and cruelty, and wills 
that we be * kind, and courteous, and pitiful. God 
is perfectly and uniformly righteous, and, there- 
fore, he is, in his nature, opposed to- all that 1s 
wrong and injurious, and wills righteousness as 
the final portion of all rational beings. It-is on 
this ground that the scriptures, declare that * all 
shall be taught of God, and that *his people shall 
all be righteous.” It is on this, ground also that 
he sent his son Jesus into the world to turn sin- 
ners,' every one. of them, from their .iniquities, 
and *to purify unto himself a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works. Were the Deity unrighte- 
ous, he would neither will, nor promise, - nor'per- 
form these things. 4 "0 
The righteousness of God as a. principle it 
Should be remarked, is not a derived, but an un- 
derived property. It was inherent, from eternity, 
in the nature of Jehovah, . and will remain s . 
through interminable ages._ It needs no increase, 
and it is incapable of diminution. But. this eter- 
nal and unct able-perfection of God, is mani- 
andings of men by degrees. 
Ige of it progressively. 
was manifested more 
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and the prophets; their rites and predictions show- 
ed it to be the 8ame righteousness of God which 
had: been imperfectly beheld in preceding dispen- 
8atioNs. | 

IL.” Let us now consider the way in which the 
righteousness of (od, in the gospel, without the 
ceremonies of the law, was witnessed by the law 
- and the prophets. 1, One leading point in;the gos- 
pel, is, that Jesus © died for the offences of sinners 
and rose again for their justification.” 
ed himself once. for all, that * he might put away 
gin by the 8acrifice of himself.” In this offerin 
and 8acrifice, he was made to us wisdom an 
righteousness, and sanctification and redemption.” 
In these also, he fulfilled the righteousness of 
God. Now the law bore witness to the genuine- 
ness of this righteousness, because the law requir- 
ed the shedding of blood for the remission of sins. 
It typically put away sin by * the offering of sacri- 
fices year by year continually.” 'Thus the typical 
8acriices of the law, even after it ceased as a 
dispensation, bore witness to the great sacrifice of 
Christ, who * gave himself a ransom for all to. be 
testified in due time.” 2. Jesus enjoined upon his 
followers a pure and spiritual worship. *'The hour 
cometh, says he, and now is, when the.true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in Spirit and in 
truth, for the Father 8eeketh 8uch to worship him.” 
The law morally considered required such worship. 
Ye 8hall worship the Lord your God, 8ays Moses, 
* and him {only 8halt thou s8erve.* * Worship the 
Lord in the ner of holiness.* Hence, the law 
gave witness to the piety of the gospel. 3. The 
author and. finisher of the christian faith enjoined 
in the most peremptory manner the practice of ev- 
ery.moral, 8ocial and personal virtue. He comm- 
anded his followers to * abstain from-all evil,” and 
even from ©*the appearance of evil 7 to be ©perfect 
in every good word and work ; not to kill, nor lie, 
nor steal ; nor even to covet, in their hearts, any 
thing which belonged to another. He enjoined 
upon masters, kindness to their servants, and up- 
on 8ervants, to be obedient to their own masters; 
upon children, to honor their parents, and upon 

parents, to bring up their children in the nurture 
"and admonition of the Lord, to habits of piety, in- 
dustry. and virtue. Now the law and the proph- 
ets enjoined the same things. Hence, they gave 
witness to the morality, and to the social, domes- 
tic, and personal virtues inculcated by the goepel. 

ITI, I pass to the consideration of my third topic, 
viz, How the righteonsness of God, without the 
law, is'** unto all, and upon all them that believe.” 
The believer in Christ holds habitual communion 
with his Master. By s8uch intercourse, he gradu- 
ally jimbibes his spirit. * The mind that was in 
Christ” becomes, at length, his own. In bis fami- 
ly, and -in his daily commerce with the world, he 
8eeks to be holy, and harmless, and undefiled,” 
as far as the present imperfect state will permit. 


He practically, as well as profeasedly, * puts on 
the Lord J oo Chrint)*: e IoeSntianally does 
no evil, and suffers no guile to be in his heart. 
To live * a quiet. and pgaceable life, in all godli- 
ness, and  hones he - Considers 308. on! the 
reatest ornament, bitthe duty and comfort of 
s Exigtence, © IEEE H 
The righteonsness dRGod, as manifested in the 
doetrine and life of his blessed Master, is con- 
ﬆantly in his "mind and*heart, and exerts a con- 
trolling inflaence over the whole tenor of his feel- 
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ings conyersation and conduct. How can he be 
false, while his Maker is 80 true, or cruel, while 
he is 80 kind? How can he be evil, while his 
God is 80 good, or illiberal and violent, while he 
is 80 bountiful and gentle? And can he, inten- 
tionally, hve in folly and sin, while 8uch 8plendors 
of wisdom and holiness are beaming. upon his 
path-way? No, he cannot. He does not The 
prevailing desire of his 80ul is, to be *holy as his 
Father in heayen is holy.” 'This is the in 
which he would appear at home and abroad; in 
public and in private ; in the house of God, and in 
the business of life. Unlike the pharisee and the 
dissembler, he does not appear gloomy and 8ad 
on the 8abbath, and conduct rudely and unlawfully 
through the week. He has not one dress for his 
religious services, and another for his-8ecular pur- 
Suits, 'He 1s always seen in the same attire, the 
*robe of righteousness.” . 'This suffices him for 
every day in the week, and for every place, and 
1a jy and transaction. 

I have only to add, he is not lavish of philanthro- 
py to the poor and perishing affar off, and pitiless 
to the perighing widow and fatherless who are 
near him. Ono; like. his Master, his heart melts 
with pity, and his eye waters with a tear over 
every object of want and of wo; and his ready 
hand is reached out to relieve. His language is, 
©PThey need not depart empty, I will give them 
to eat.' But, 

IV. I shall offer a remark or two on'the mean- 
ing of the phrase, there is no difference, and close. 
By this expression we are not to understand that 
there is no disparity in human character, no moral 
difference among mankind ; that the condition of 
an unbeliever is as good and commendable as that 
of a believer of the truth as it is in Jesns; or that 
the conduct of the immoral and dissolute 1s view- 
ed by the eye of Heaven with the same compla- 
cency as that of the habitually upright and virtu- 
ous. No, God forbid! 'This is not the meaning 
of the holy apostle. It is not true. There is a 
wide difference in the conditions of a practical 
believer and unbeliever in the gospel. The one 
enjoys salvation from sin and the dominion of tor- 
menting fears, the other is the victim- of both ; he 
is, in the plain language of the scriptures, * under 
condemnation.* 'The one finds rest to his 8oul, 
the other, © a fearful looking for of judgment and 
of fiery indignetion, if not from his Maker, from 
the violated laws of his country and. the convic- 
tions of his own- conscience. The one is. the 
child of peace, the other, of * wrath, tribulation 
and anguish.' The difference therefore in their 
conditions is vast and truly appalling. Let no 
one have the folly and temerity to rush heedlessly 
into the latter, while the former is open and easy 
of access. But the meaning of the phrase, is, that 
the gospel made no difference between Jewish 
and Gentile converts to christianity. + It was a 
dispensation of free, impartial grace to * every na- 
tion, and kindred, and tongue, and people under 
the whole heavens.” The Mosaic law made & 
difference between the Jews and other nations, 
the gospel made none. It demolished the middle 
walls of 1 partition between them and took 1t out 
of the way. .It extended to both the same privi- 
leges, promises, hopes and comforts. In the 
spirit of a pure impartiality it announced that God 
ivas no respecter of persons ; but in every Baton 


he that feared him and worked righteousness Was 
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accepted with him. There was no difference. 
All were alike the objects of the Divine care, con- 
descension and mercy and the sincere homage 
of their hearts equally acceptable to him. 

So' it is in the present day. 'The christian 
world is divided and subdivided into nuwberless 
sects and parties ; but they are all equally the ob- 
jects of God's protection and favor. He views 
them all and treats them all as his children. 'The 
members of each denomination in christendom 
may be ardent and obedient disciples of Christ, 
and the religious services of each equally accep- 
table to him. In their Master's eye there 1s no 
difference. The sincere homage of every sect 1s 
a *8acrifice well-pleasing in his sight' He will 
8mile upon and bless every one who in sincerity 
loves his name and his service. O that christians 
. of eyery name might learn to imitate their Master. 
Let them resolve to do this speedily,. Let them 
no longer make a difference where he makes none. 
Let them abandon, fully and forever, their un- 
charitable bickerings and contentions. Ler them 


cherish in their intercourse. with each other * the 
mind that was in Christ,' and earnestly strive_ to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace.” 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


{For the Universalist.] 


A FUTURE EXISTENCE. 


Br. STREETER,—Tt will be inconvenient for me 
to comply with the request which your parishion- 
ers have kindly made through you, that the ser- 
mon which I recently delivered before them, 
might be published in the Universalist. This re- 
quest has been seconded by a communication, re- 
ceived through the Post Office, signed L. I should 
be pleased to gratify our brethren who have thus 
favorably noticed my humble labors; but the ser- 
won in question was but partly written, and would 
require considerable labor to prepare it for the 
press. If it were published, I should have*to 
write it entirely anew, and I have not leisure now, 
to doit. 'This I hope will be received as a rea- 
gonable excuse for withholding it. 

The note received from L. perhaps requires 
from me a few words. 'The labor of my sermon 
was directed to prove a future, happy, endless 
8tate of existence. My evidence was Bible testi- 
mony, which I 8aid would be satisfactory to all 
christiansz and such I 8upposed my hearers to 
bez if I thought they were not, I said that I 
8hould endeavor to bring other evidence. L.in 


his note to me, after bestowing upon the sermon,” 


what I must be allowed to consider unmerited 
encomiums, says he hopes to see it in print, and 
that it may have * double force,” he wishes-mey'in 


addition to the scriptural proof which I adduced of 


£ that pleasing future existence,* to bring *all 
those reasons which may be 8uggested by & cul- 
4ivated and candid mind,”. I would just 'say to 
friend L. that I do not feel myself competent. to 
bring *all those reasons? for which he asks. 
Doubtless there are many reasons which might 
Þbe brought with which I am unacquainted. I am 
aware that what may appear reasons to me may 
Not 80 appear to others ;+and41 have not the vani- 


? 
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ty to believe that I am able to produce- much 
which is new on this subject._ - I 

I do not pretend that there are other evidences 
enough, besides 8cripture testimony, 80 clear, 80 
entirely without a shade, that we need no more. 
For if we have enough other evidence, all the 
sCripture testimony which has been given to us, 
is just 80 much too much—it is all useless. If we 
acknowledge the authority of the gcriptures, we 
must believe that infinite wisdom knew that there 
was not sufficient other evidence, and therefore 
gave us the scriptures that we might - have 
enough. 

I will give two reasons which I have, aside 
from the scriptures, for believing in a future exis- 
tence, : 


1. We know that there are a variety of crea- 
tures which come forward and exist awhile, and 
then, to.all human appearance, die and remain for 
a considerable length of time in a lifeless condi- 
tion, but afterwards experience a resurrection, and 
come forth to what we call a more beautiful and 
desiravle state of being. - If I mistake not, no 
philosophy under heaven can tell why it should 
be 80. Philosophy is as much baffled here, as it 
18 in regard to the resurrection of man. If insects 
and other creatures can die and live again, have 
we not some reason to hope man will? We 
know there is such a thing as dying and living 
again—or, (if the phrase is Jons exceptionable) as 
passing from an inferior into a s8uperior mode of 
being. If human philosophy can not scan the law 
by which this change is wrought, then by this fact 
learn the weakness of 8uch philosophy. WAll it 
be 8aid we do not know that men will realize 8uch 
a change ? Neither do we know that he will not; 
80 the objection remains where it started. Per- 
haps the caterpillar does not know that he shall 
be changed. Does his deficiency in knowledge 
alter the fact? Does it prove that he will be an- 
nihilated? If we. knew as little about the resur- 
rection of worms as we do concerning that of man, 
I think we should consider man the fairest candi- 
date for 8uch a favor. 


2. Another reason, which I have for believing 
in 8uch an existence as I endeavored to prove in 
the 8ermon, I deduce from the fact that all man- 
kind desire it. It 8wallows up every other desire 
of the human heart. It begins as 800n as man 1s 
capable of thinking on the subject, and follows 
him till death. There is one more fact, viz. the 


very careful not to encumber us with des 
have nothing in the uniyerse to. £ | 
Look at man's bodily desires, are there any 
cannot be indulged? Are his mental desires 
without sources of gratification? No, except this 
all absorbing desire for a future, happy life. Now 
is it reasonable to 8uppose all our desires, 8ome of 
which are , very. riyial- compared with this, can 
find something v CL gatify them, while this 
one, which is of:moretonsequence than all the rest, 
has nothing provided for\its gratification? Does 
this look like divine wiSdom ? Does it look like 
that wise and merciful_ economy which causes 
the geasons to revolve andthe earth to be'fruitful 
for us—which opens-its liberal hand and satisfies 
the desire of every living thing ? | 

With these remarks we must close. 


South Boslon, March 13th, 1833. 


B. W. 


[For the Universalist.] 


SYLVA.—No, 111. 
« Religio 8pirat sancta/in 8ylvis nemorosis.'—STAT. 


We read in the New 'Testament, that * where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” This is 
a faithful eaying, and one which approves itself to 
every mind able or willing to reason on the direct 
tendency of the christian- religion. Its spirit is 
esenftially free ; and in proportion to the preva- 
lence of real, religious sentiment will be the 
spread of true freedom. Its doctrines tend to 
rajg2 man from the sepulcbre of ignorance, sup- 
erstition and sin, to clothe him with a new power 
of action and nobler motives for exertion. They 
are before him as a pillar of fire, guiding him 
through the mazes. of doubt and debasement, and 
illuminating his mind with a light of trath which 
makes him *free indeed.” 'DThe following remarks 
on the spirit and tendency of religion, are, I think, 
as eloquent as they are true; and will, I am per- 
suaded, well repay the trouble of a perusa}. 


REeriGion. *Religion 18s naturally and neces- 
sarily the most interesting subject of human 
thought. It embraces in its wide extent the 
whole circle of moral duties, Tt regards us in all 
our 8oclal relations, and is connected with all the 
cares and bueiness of common life. But it stops 
not here. It carries us forward to that dark and 
8hadowy futurity which the mind, of man has, in 
every age, been anxious to explore, but which it 
has always shuddered to enter. It bears us up- 
ward through the 8uns and systems of this mate- 
rial world, to the throne of that Being, in whose 
presence all the distinctions of human life are de- 
stroyed, at whose glance, the world itself *fleeth 
away as a shadow.' 'There the mind feels itself 
alone. It 1s overwhelmed by a s8ense of its per- 
sonal accountableness. It gains no 8upport, it 
acquires no Fs from the opinions, or usa- 
ges -or. authority, of its fellow mortals. It must 
act for itself. It feels that its destiny through the 
interminable ages of its duration, and in the un- 
8een worlds through which it may be carried in 
the progress of its existence, is far too important 
to be intrusted to others. When the, mind de- 
8cends from these sublime contemplations, and re- 
turns to the ordinary duties of life, 1t bears with 


it 8till the impression of its recent employment. ! 


It retains 8omething of its purity and elevation 
and 8elf-respect. Having just disclaimed human 
authority in its most-important concerns, it is not 
prepared to yield implicit obedience to the caprices 
of human power in the common affairs of life. 
He who, in contemplating the Supreme Being, 
has just felt that crowns and sceptres are vain and 
transitory honors, that personal merit makes the 
only real distinction, is not prepared for slavish 
8ubmission to a human monarch, or to cower and 
tremble at a human frown. 'The'spirit of christi- 
anity is therefore essentially a free spirit.' 


If the above sentiments, are true, it becomes all 
men, and especially those who thirst after true 
liberty, to turn to the seriptures as their guide, to 
ponder over the elevating truths therein revealed, 
and 8vffer. them to have full influence on their 
hearts, By this means, the needy may be made 
rich, and those who have been *all their life time 
8ubject, to bondage,” may partake of that *liberty 
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THE GLEANER. 


MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


This 8ociety was organized in 1831, for the purpose of 
co-operating with a great, national Colonization Society, 
the foundation of which was laid at Washington, /in the 
year 1816, The late distinguished patriot, the venerable 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was at the time of his de- 
cease, the President of this parent institution. On the last 
national Anniversary, James Madison, the oldest surviving 
President of the United States was appointed as his 8uc- 
cessor. This society appears to have originated in the 
purest principles of humanity and christian benevolence. 
Its leading objects are to plant and foster a colony of free 
and civilized blacks upon the coast of Africa, and thus to 
provide an asylum where the manumitted slave, returning 
to the home of his fathers, may enjoy with the recovery of 
his liberty, the political and social rights and blessings, 
without which liberty is not worth possessing. 'These are 
noble objects. They perfectly accord with the dictates of 
hamanity, with the requisitions of justice, and above all 
with the spirit of christianity. Every enlightened friend 
of the rights of man must bid-them © God speed.* The Mas- 
sachusetts Colonization Society is an auxiliary to the pa- 
rent institution and designed to co-operate. with it in this 
great and god-like. enterprize. Their joint efforts have 
thus far been signally successful. A colony has been plant- 
ed at Liberia, consisting of several thouzands of free and 
emancipated blacks, and considerable progress made inthe 
arts, in civilization, literature, morality and religion. 
Agriculture and commerce, for an infant state, are already 
in a highly promising condition. Up to April 1832, the 
parent society had expendeq $150,000 only, and stilk the 
exports from the colony the year preceding amounted to 
$120,000 and its imports to $80,000. | 
During the last thirteen months, 1113 have-been trans 
ported to Aſrica, exclusive of those shipped from New 
Orleans and other quarters, numbers unknown. The sub- 
ject of education bas received special attention during the 
past year. Schools for the instruction of all the children 
in the colony are establisghed or in progress. Several 
churches have also been erected and public worship 4s 
regularly attended. The Massachusetts Society has held 
a correspondence on the subject of education in the colony 
at Liberia, and, with the assistance of auxiliary institutions 
in the Counties of Worcester, Hampshire, Franklin and 
Berkshire, appropriated $400 a year for the support of a 
colored male instructer, and $200 for the maintenance of a 
colored woman, who are qualified for teachers of youth, 
and who will co-operate with others in raising the stand- 
ard of education, morality and social happiness on that 
long degraded coast. Such are the present state and flat- 
tering prospects of this truly philanthropic institutiog. 
Some difference of opinion may exist with respect to 
manner of conducting its operations, but in regard to. its 
leading objects, there can, it would seem, be but one Sen- 
timent amovg the friends of freedom and humanity. We 
take pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
elegant extract from the speech of the Hon, A. H. Ever- 
ett. . It will afford to all a rich entertainment, and to many 
undoubtedly, new and important information. 


<] confess, Mr. President, that I look forward 
with much satisfaction to the results of these 1n- 
teresting events. I anticipate with very great 
pleasure the period when the whole Son -west- 


wherewith Christ has made us'free.? STATUS. 


l ern coast of Africa will be covered with flourishing 
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8ettlements of free blacks, and when a constant 
and free intercourse / will: be held between taem 
and the inland nations in their neighborhood, 1 
rejoice at.it, not merely because: it will open. to 
our enterprizing merchants a new and. lucrative 
branch of trade—although this of itself 1s no con- 
temptible advantage—but, Sir, I rejoice at it be- 
cause it will, as I have already remarked, utterly 
and forever annihilate that abominable traffic, 
which, for the last three centuries, has. been the 
standing disgrace of Christendom ; I rejoice at it, 
because it will elevate millions of our fellow-men 
from a rude and semi-barbarous, to a civilized 
condition. Is it not delightful, Sir, to think that 
the schoolmaster, who, we are told, is abroad 
every where, will shortly be at home in Africa ? 
that the light of learning will very 800n visit her 
populous towns and cities ? that the apostle of 
the. true religion will pitch his tent under the 
shade of her lofty palm trees ? that the banks of 
her broad and noble rivers will resound with the 
gweet music of the songs of Zion? Is there 
any thing visionary in these anticipations ? Sir, 
they are simple statements of facts which are go- 
ing on before our eyes. While I am now speak- 
ing, the enterprising brothers, who first broke the 
gpell, which for ages preceding, had shrouded 
the course of the Niger in a cloud of impenetra- 
ble mystery, are ascending that river with their 
steam boats. While I am now speaking, prepara- 
tions are making in this very city, to take advan- 
tage of the first opening afforded by the discov- 
eries that they may make, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing missionary 8tations in the heart of 
Africa. No, Sir, there is nothing visionary in all 
this. I have stated merely facts, but they are 
facts more stange, more interesting, more delight- 
ful than the fairest dreams of the most poetical 
fancy. 

In all this movement, Mr. President, the Colo- 
ny at Liberi 
be established on the 8ame plan, will be among 
the most effective and useful instruments. But, 
Sir, we are sometimes told that all these efforts 
will be unavailing—that the African is a degraded 
member of the human family—that a man with a 
dark 8kin and curled hair is necessarily, as guch, 
incapable of improvement and civilization, and 
condemned by the vice of his physica] conforma- 
tion to vegetate forever in a etate of hopeless 
barbarism.- 4Mr. President, I reject with contempt 

id indignation.this miserable heresy. In reply- 
ing to It, the friends of truth and humanity have 

erto done justice to the argument. In or- 

prove that the blacks were capable of in- 
tellectual efforts, they have painfully collected a 
few imperfect specimens of what some of them 
have done in this way, even in the degraded con- 
dition which they occupy at present in Christen- 
dom. Sir, this is not the way to treat the subject. 
Go back to an earlier period in- the history of - our 
race. | See what the blacks were, and what they 
did, three thousand years ago, in the period of 
their greatness and -glory, when they occupied 
the fore front in the march of civilization ; when 
- they constituted, in fact, the whole civilized 
" world of their time. 'Trace this very civilization, 
of which we 'are 80 proud, to its origin, and gee 
where you will find it. We received it from our 
PIN ancestors ; they had id from the Greeks 
and Romans, and the Jews. But, Sir, where did 


and the others that will probably | 
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the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews get it ? 
They derived it from Ethiopia and Egypt; in one 
word, from Africa.  Mogses, we are told, was in- 
structed in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
The founders of the principal Grecian cities, 8uch 
as- Athens, Thebes, wg Delphi, came. from 
Egypt, and for centuries afterwards, their descen- 
dants returned to that country, as the 8ource and 
centre of civilization. There it was that the gen- 
erous and stirring pirits of the time, Herodotus, 
Homer, Plato, Pythagoras, and the rest, made 
their noble voyages of intellectual and moral dis- 
covery, as ours now make them in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Sir, the Egyptians 
were the masters of the Greeks and Jews, and 
consequently of all the modern nations in civiliza- 
tion, and they had carried it very nearly as far, in 
gome respects, perhaps, a good deal further than 
any 8ubsequent people. 'The ruins of the Egyp- 
tian temples laugh to scorn the architectural mon- 
uments of any other part of the world. They will 
be, what they are now, the delight and admiration 
of travellers from all quarters, when the grass is 
growing on the sites of St. Peter's and St. Paul's, 
the present pride of Rome and London. 

Well, Sir, who were the Egyptians? 'They 
were Africans: And of what race ? It is 8ome- 
times pretended, that, though Africans, and of 
Ethiopian extraction, they were not black. But 
what 8ays the father of history, who had travelled 
among them, and knew their ny parigroty as well 
as we know that of our neighbors in Canada? 
Sir, Herodotus tells you that the Egyptians were 
blacks, with curled hair. Some writers have un- 
dertaken to dispute - his authority, but I cannot 
bring myself to believe, that the father of history 
did not know black from white. It seems, there- 
fore, that for this very civilization of which we 
are 80 proud, and which is the only ground of our 
present claim of ;superiority, we are indebtec 
the ancestors of these very blacks, whom we are 


pleased to consider as naturally incapable of civ- 
ilization.” 


[From the New York Amulet.] 


ATHEISM. 
The existence of God is stamped in the most 


| legible characters on the whole economy of na- 


ture, is written in the face of day, in characters 
of radiant light, by every 8unbeam which comes 
down to earth, and is reflected by every orb which 
olitters in the canopy of night. Had inspiration 
never revealed this truth to man, had the lips of 
the prophets never been touched with holy fire, 
8till we had not been without evidence of the exis- 
tence, the power, the goodness and the provi- 
dence of God *strong as proof of holy writ.* Let 
the gloomy atheist open his eyes that he may 8ee, 
and unstop his ears that he may hear, and let him 

o forth and stand. beneath the cerulean arch of 

eaven, gurrounded by the wonders of creation, 
and his proud | mgtjap will be rebuked. *1 
AM, is inscribed on the scroll of nature epread 
before and around him, there is an admonition 
comes up from the 8olitude of the forest, there 18 
a voice in the breath from the hills, there is a lan- 
g in the rustling leaf, there is a hand writing 
on the rocks, there is an expression in the gilence 
of inanimate creation, to confute his false reason- 


wg and = xo his errors; and there is stamped 
on every object above and round, some attribute 


AJ 
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of the Creator, to inspire his admiration and com- 
mand his reyerence. ; | 

And not only is the existence of God revealed 
in his works, but he is made manifest as © the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity.” He who 
created all things, himself must be uncreated, ex- 
isting in infinite majesty, living in the plenitude 
of his own Omnipotence, for ever 8ending forth 
the word which creates, s8upports, and governs all 
things. 


Credulity and implicit belief, are _y dan- 
gerous in government as in religion. They have 
made the world slaves, and they keep it 80. Ev- 
ery party has its hope, and some have several— 
who, like him at Rome, neyer fail to make an 11] 
use of the faith of their followers, and deceive 
those who trust in them. © 


Almighty God has infinite happiness in himself, 
which we can neither diminish nor add to; and 
therefore he can require nothing of us, but for our 
own, 8akes ; nor command any thing but what 
tends to our own good, both here and hereafter. 


—— 


A great part of mankind have learned to judge 
of religious matters, by other faculties and senxes 
than those which God has given them. 'The first 
thing they are taught is, that reason may be on 
one 8ide of the question, and truth on the other ; 
which maxim, being well understood, there is an 
end of all reasoning forever after; and there can 


be no longer any criterion between truth and 
falsehood. - 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


Triumph of Temperance. 


> «© Be temperate,” is a. solemn injunction in the great 


standard of human duty, nor is it less a plain dictate of 
enlightened reason and zound policy. The security, pros- 
perity and happiness' of every state, and faihily and indi- 
vidual in the world are inseparable from a compliance with 
it; while danger and desolation and wo follow in the train 
of its habitual violators. But notwithstanding these facts 
it has, in all ages and countries, been too generally disre- 
garded and its sacred authority -contemned, at.least by the 
conduct of mankind. Intemperance, in all uinous and 
diggusting -forms, has unblushingly «talked through the 
reets of professedly civilized and even christianized na- 
tions. Within a ſew years, however, the claims of tem- 
perance have been asserted with a power and success, 
seemingly-8upernatural. Tt has uttered its voice. - It has 
spoken loudly, extensively, efficaciously. It has been heard. 
It has been obeyed by hundreds and thousands, and vast 
numbers are daily fillng up and extending its ranks. Let 
the earth rejoice and the multitude of the isles be glad 
thereof. Let every thing that hath breath praise the name 
of the Lord, for he hath done and is doing great things for. 
the furtherance of correct habits among his people. Never 
did the cauze of temperfince and human happiness behold 
a brighter, prguder day than the present. At their late 
annual meetings, geveral towns ſrom which we have. heard, 
resolvedalmost unanimously to instruct their selectmen not 
to license any one within their jurisdiction to retail ardent 
Spirits! What a victory over established custom ? What. 


®noble example for other towns and cities to follow ? 


— 


virtue ? It is in trath a most noble 


This is doing the thing as it ought to be done, and in the 


only way in which it XK. done with any thing like gene- 
ral zuccess. It is putting down intemperance by the force 
of public ſeeling and sentiment. In this way it can, it mnst 
be put down ; and happy is he who is foremost in putting 
his hand and his heart to this great and glorious work. 


Clerical Candor. 

We have no disposition tqcirculate, much Jess to mag- 
nify the imperfections and errors of any order of clergy- 
men. Like the other men, they are frail creatures and 
need the forbearance and charity of their fellow-beings. 
With all their failings, however, they are useful in 8ociety. 
They have many virtues and some of a highly commenda. 
ble character. Of these we may speak. It is an em- 
ployment from which we derive no ordinary pleasure. A 
case of exemplary candor and generosity in an Orthodox 
divine in a neighboring.town has recently come to our 
knowledge. The Rev. gentleman, not long since, publish- 
ed anonymously in one of the periodicals of this city a 
scurrillous and defamatory article relating to one of our 
most respectable preachers who resides a little distance in 
the country. 'These slanderous imputations produced, as 
they were designed to do, no small degree of excitement. 
Very recently, however, if not before, this erring divine 
has been under deep concern of mind with respect to the 
propriety of his conduct in this affair. Cireamstances 
have brought him to close se)f-examination. He has final- 
ly come to himself, and, in a letter to the injured Univer- 
salist minister, frankly confessed the folly and criminality 
of his conduct in writing and publishing the slanderous ar- 
ticle in question. He pronouuces it, a low and mean act, 
and not only 80, but the lowest and meanest act of his ' 
whole life. He denounces it in the most  unmeasured 
terms; £ays he despises and detests it, and that he has re- 
solved unalterably never again while he lives to circulate 
idle, frothy and scurrillous stories to the disreputation of 
any human being. What a 8ublime in e of christian 


thy of all commendation. Let it then 
members of all denominations. in christendom. Let every 
clergyman and layman be induced by it to bridle his 
tongue, to place a guard around his lips and his pen ; let 
him learn to speak evil of no man, but to do in-all things 
unto others as he would that they should do unto him, ſor 
this is the law and the prophets. uf 


Universalism Prosperous in Vermont. 
Since our last, we have heard of the anatthizhe; 
8everal new Societies and one I 
part of our Master's heritage, Let ol 
8ections of the country where no regular '80 » £O 
and do likewise. Every new combination of believers 
farnishes the means for new triumphs to correct princi- 
ples. 


To Editors. 


The editors of all our periodicals have kindly tendered 
their best wishes for the success of our paper. | We are 
much encouraged. by this circumstauce. 'They will, one 


-and all, accept our thanks, and the assurance of our cheer- 
ful reciprocation of the sentiments they have 8everally ex- 


pressed. We will endeavor to. be good neighbors and 
faithfully co-operate with them in the great work of relig- 
ious and moral emancipation. ' | 


I. P. H. will accept our thanks for his poetic contribu. 
tions. Further'effusions from his muse will confer alike a 


= It is WoOr- A 
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POETRY. | _ $5-Notice. 0 
, All letters and communications relating to the Univer- 
5 THEPY ﬆalist, must- in- future, be directed, PosT PaAlD, to 8. 
[For the Universalist.] STREETER, Universalist Office, Boston. 
| | Mone re og paid to 8. Streeter, or B. B. Muzzey, 
An Infant's Prayer. No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. S. & 8. F. STREETER. 


a 


O God, our Father, wilt hear Proprietor*s Notice. 


From infant lips an infants prayer: 
We hail thee, Lord, at morning light, The Proprietors hereby inform” those who. may be dispo- 


8d to lend their aid in circulating the Universalist, that 
2p to Thee.our thanks at vight. they will, till ſurther notice, allow: them; twenty per. cent 
= _—_— by Thee a h rags iven on all monies: received of..such new snbscribers as they 
Oh w# 200 earth, © ppb erode - may respectively ol obtain, prov ided the number exceed four. 
Protect and kindly watch the m here ! = 
And may we infants ever know Marrin ges. 
The debt of love to them we owe. 
Faithful through all our childhood's way In this city by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Clark and 
They guard and bless us every day. Miss Eleandor Shortill. 
May we, to those who guide us here, By Rev. Mr. Ballou, Captain Henry Knapp Loring 
Be ever grateſul ; -ever dear ; — and Miss Sarah King Hitchburn. Mr. William Richard 
And may it, Lord; at last be given Skinner and Miss Betsey Britton. 
To meet and love tha both—in Heaven ! By the Rev. Mr. Dean, Capt. Alfred Fowler and Miss 
Ewily, only daughter of Samuel Stebbins, Esq. 
By Rev, Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Jeremiah Pierce and Miss 
Margaret Gregson. 
By Rev. Mr. Himes, Mr. William M.  Champney-and 
Miss Emily Smith. 
To an Infant in Sickness. In South Boston by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. George 
Gwent, prion ions, is widepas now S. Simmons and Mijss Caroline M. Hollis. 
: war ea arg ren 7 wo In Duxbury s xe Rev. Mr. Filemore, Mr. E Epbraim 
ATLLE meh that mania ave. ab Whiting of Boston and Miss Sally B. Morton of Dux- 
And pallid cheek, the frequent sigh ule — xx—_——_—_ 
Is breathed. And oft I hear | Deaths | mk 
The 8tifled 80b, that lov'd ones near £ ; 
DOR heb: 7 og cg web In this eity, Mrs. Jane M. wiſe of Charles" Seudder, 
ed 36. 
pm. IT. (Ou i mag le | ' In Sou \Bogtons © Clarissa, youngest daughter of Adam 
and Suke ent, 
That pledge i! ne 5009 grarooty given In he: Bot Mr. Fi Boynton, a revolutionary 801- 
Save to be calle 66 Þ for antigs dier, 86. He was a sergeant at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
In Worcester, at the Lunatic Hospital, Mr. Patrick 
Molloy, at a very advanced age. He was sentenced for 
an attempt at homicide. in.1803 * to sit upon' the gallows 
one hour and to be imprisoned 8ix months,” in'Ca A. or 
where he' made a 8econd attempt at homicide. On trial 
ich beat ww woe'y then, for this offence he was adjudged insane, and' remanded to 
Is almoxt yone ; save only when ; prison. In 1806, he was removed to the jail-in Concord, 
a co COINS mga wh pain | where be remained until F ebruary, when he was cofried to 
a 
And, oft lap ut tim 3h © htness past, ye fretgnnor 
; tte et et i ee nn nn 
They fe Seyens oats may be Ra STREETER'S NEW HYMN HOOKS; : 
Dr Ton ah Go | conc arte ocol uVSsryY Gn Publ 
ſar, an nish pain ; ornhill, has just 'obl 
infant brow, Ab. .B. Edition of the bore oth bliahed is Ho 
ness 8its, and sadness now, ready to y Societies. and” evvkts 66 the most 
2N _ and yet once more | reasonable terms. ,This Edition will be' handsomely: bound 
tints cover o'er ! 2 in Black. orocco, and will be afforded at the Jow:price of. 
hy will, 62 cents per copy ; 20 per cent discount made to, those who 
88 us 8til] ! I, P, H; " by the dozen. 
| niversalist /Clergymen and others; ſeeling an interest 


in the;circulation: of the-work pak "OO them 
on 8ale by directing their Fs joe r_p 


'Y 


POP "FE 


[For the Universalist.] 


of er thee, whom oft they watch'd in gladness,' 
' | now in fear and sadness.— 
health, and brightest hue, 
of pain vac! view. 


There is a time when moments flow ' 

—_— ily than all beside, March 9, 1833. 

It is of all the times below, 
| A both > the. even tide. _ LATEST NEWS F BE 

n the setting sun shanes fair ww CONI 10F, ; 

And all below and all above,” Ly | BY 4 0x9 aormi Uh 

The various forms of nature wear, 
| One universal garb of love. 


And then the-peace which Jesus' brought, 
rs life a eternal beams, 
nd we is example ta 
de. A the life way += -» Sil 
tful 8zcene—a world at rest ; 
A Geof love—no grief, no fear-; TR. Neatly Executed, 


| A heavenly appear a oa 2 1 $4AT This s orice, (29. 


